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For four absorbing days this spring, 
Oklahoma will be the come-tagether 
place for the world's largest gathering 
of men with rocks in their heads. 

This is not the Legion of the De- 
mented, but the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, a worldwide 
professional body of more than 15,000 
“rock hounds'* dedicated to the propo- 
sition that oil is where you find it — 
and they’re looking for it every day, 
high and low * * . mostly low* 

The AAPG, as headline writers 
know it, will hold its 53rd annual 
meeting in Oklahoma City April 
22-25. In a way, it's too bad the great 
Oklahoma City oilfield has already 
been discovered, for if it hadn't been 
brought in with a roar 40 years ago 
the members of AAPG are just the 
oil-finders who could sniff it out today. 
And what a convention program that 
would make! 

Between 3,200 and 4,000 geologists 
are expected for the meeting, which 
will be little understood by anyone 
else* Geologists speak a language all 
their own, and when they get together, 
as one of them noted recently, ‘’all 
they want to talk about is one sub- 
ject.” He wasn't referring to sex. 

Let's face it; not many non-geolo- 
gists can go wild over topics like 
“Diagenesis in Estuarine Sediments” 
or “Phylogenetic and Taxonomic 
Problems of Some Tertiary Planktonic 
Foraminiferal Linages.” 

On the other hand, if this sort of 
thing makes geologists happy, the 
rest of us ought to encourage it. We 
need more of these fellows who enjoy 
their kind of work. They’re the earth- 
detectives who find the stuff that 
keeps our automobiles, planes, and 
ships moving. Continued 
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In his hook Covered 
Wagon Geologist, pub - 
linked by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 
Charles N , Gould calls 
Ok la h o m a f s A rb u ckle 
At aunt ai ns a window 
into the subterranean 
formations beneath us. 
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During the mountain building 
Pennsylvanian Period, the Ar 
buckles were lifted high above the 
sea which then covered most of 
Oklahoma, Originally rising four 
miles high t they have been worn 
away by time until the very core 
of the mountain system is exposed. 
Along Highway 77 between Davis 
and Ardmore you may examine on 
the surface layers of rock that are 
thousands of feet underground in 
the Oklahoma City oilfield. 
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Above are rock specimens, from pre-Cambrian 
granite upward through varied strata , on display at 
the Oklahoma Science and Arts Foundation in Fair 
Park , Oklahoma City ♦ f Courtesy Core Laboratories) 


The mosaic in color on the facing page, created by 
Thelma B, Park, represents a cross section of the 
strata under Oklahoma . Its brightly colored hands 
show how these rock layers, folded and broken by 
ancient upheavals, have made traps which contain 
oil and gas. (Courtesy the Ok la. City Petroleum Club) 


The petroleum reserves that will 
fuel our future national defense have 
to come from their skill and imagina- 
tion— -and so will the hundreds of 
petrochemical products, from women's 
hose to nose drops, that place our way 
of life at the mercy of the remarkable 
oil industry. 

In the public mind the glamor-boys 
of oil are a couple of other guys: (a) 
The wildcatter who pawns his wife's 
last cultured pearl earring to drill a 
well where everyone knows there's 
nothing but sagebrush — and hits it big 
just when he's ready to go back to 
work in the family butcher shop; or 
(b) The dirt farmer who is out plow- 
ing the south forty and strikes a 
gusher that makes him sore because 
his potato crop is ruined, until he 
realizes he is now rich enough to buy 
all the potatoes in the world. 

But if the geologist's role in the 
story of oil is not so spectacular as 
these hero- types, it's none the less im- 
portant, In race track parlance he is 
the handicapper; the dopes ter who fig- 
ures the odds and lays his reputation 
on the line whenever anyone buys his 
advice. He has to pick winners; not 
every time but often enough to stay 
ahead of those who play by ear or 
flip a coin. 

The geologist is the man behind the 
well; the pointer who senses an im- 
portant strike and guides the drillers 
to it. Essentially an outdoor man and 
a nomad (the AAPG averages 500 
changes of address for its members 
every month) he may work anywhere 
and everywhere. 

He studies the floor of the ocean, 
penetrates tropical jungles, roams the 
desert, braves Arctic chills and sur- 
veys forbid ing terrain from helicop- 
ters. He is part chemist, physicist, 
mathematician, analyst and all-around 
scientific expert — but he may be at 
his best when he's playing a hunch. 

Norman Cousins, editor of Satur- 
day Review, tells a story about the 
late Everett Lee De Go Iyer, an 

AAPG er and one of the Babe Ruths 
of geology — who donated much of his 
renowned collection of books and pa- 
pers, incidentally, to the University 
of Oklahoma. 

In his book, “Present Tense/ 1 Cou- 
sins writes of the man called “De”: 

“No man had more respect for the 
scientific method; yet few have gotten 
more mileage out of their hunches— 
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even when all the evidence seemed to 
go the other way . * . Once, when a 
subordinate reported to him that he 
had dug five dry holes in a field, hav- 
ing gone down to 12,000 feet, De told 
him to stay put and go down another 
2,000 feet. The rest was almost inevit- 
able, They hit oil at 14,000. 

"When I asked De what caused him 
to give the order to drill the addi- 
tional footage, he bit hard on the end 
of his twisted Mexican cigar, grinned, 
and said: ‘Damned if I know, I’m just 
lucky/ 

“Then he turned pensive. 

" ‘Look," he said, "luck isn't just a 
matter of having a pot in your hand 
when it rains Kentucky bourbon. 
Maybe it's a matter of knowing what 
to do when you get dead-ended by the 
printed guides and instructions. Or- 
ganized and systematized knowledge 
can carry you only so far in a field 
where the answers thin out very fast* 
You've got to be able to generate a 
sort of momentum of the senses to 
carry you into zones where the book 
doesn't operate. If you say this is a 
pretty highfalutin* way of describing 
a hunch, I'll agree with you/ ” 

To bolster their hunches or arrive 
at scientific conclusions, oil seekers 
have used an impressive array of in- 
struments and theories — everything 
from forked sticks to the most modem 
electronic computers. Over the years, 
earth-students have developed many 
techniques considered greatly superior 
to divining rods — although there was 
one old-timer who swore by his 
method of tying a tin can to a dog's 
tail and starting the dog on a run 
across the prairie. Where the can fell 
off was just the spot to drill a well. 

Geologists have had to establish 
their science the hard way. In the 
early days many hard-headed drillers 
were unimpressed with their theories 
—until they began to click. No repu- 
tation is so low in the oil business that 
it can't be improved by a successful 
well or two. 

The story is told that the late W. G. 
Skeily of Tulsa, a well -remembered 
giant of the Mid-Continent oil area, 
hired his first geologist rather re- 
luctantly. A number of other com- 
panies had geologists, and he wanted 
to be in style. But he recalled later, 
"Of course, I paid for him out of my 
own pocket; didn't seem fair to make 
the company pay!” 
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The famed DeGolyer Collection in 
the History of Science at Oklahoma 
University uas endowed by geolo- 
gist Everett Lee DeGolyer. It deltas 
in many scientific areas, and con 
ta i n s geo logi e trea.su res. The layered 
monolith dike formations pictured 
here are in Ireland; the erupting 
volcano is Vesuvius in Italy; from a 
group of fifty plates in the DeGolyer 
collection picturing basaltic moun- 
tains. 



By contrast, geologists today have 
risen to positions of power and esteem 
throughout the industry. The rolls of 
AAPG list such top men as John W. 
Brice, former director and vice presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of New Jersey; 
Edgar F. Bullard, former chairman of 
Pan American Petroleum Corp.; Mor- 
gan J. Davis, former board chairman 
of Humble Oil Si Refining Co.; James 
G. Donnell XI, president of Marathon 
Oil Co.; Robert L. Kidd, board chair- 
man of Cities Service Oil Co.; Leonard 
F. McCollum, board chairman of Con- 
tinental Oil Co.; Edward H. McCol- 
lough, president of Amerada Petro- 
leum Corp.; Dean A. McGee, board 
chairman of Kerr- McGee Corp., and 
Michel T. Halbouty, consultant and 
independent producer who has dis- 
covered 40 oilfields. 

Geologists are not all big shots, but 
they all seem to think along the same 
line. This was the conclusion of Max 
Batchelder of the Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal some time ago when he wrote that 
geologists should never go on vaca- 
tions with other tourists. 

This followed a trip taken by John 
McCaslin, geology -trained exploration 
editor of the Journal. Another trav- 
eler sitting next to McCaslin on a 
bus was impressed by the green hills 
of Iowa. 

"Ever see anything as grand as that 
before?” he asked* 

"What do you mean, ‘grand'?” Mc- 
Caslin replied. "There's never been a 
drop of oil taken out of Iowa.” 

“Oh,” said the man. “I hadn't real- 
ized.” 

Some time later, traveling across 
Montana, the man commented, "Not 
much like Iowa, is it?” 

McCaslin ageed. 

The man continued, “Wild, deso- 
late, worthless and unproductive.” 

"Unproductive!” McCaslin snapped. 
"We're right in the middle of Willis- 
ton basin. We just passed Tioga^it 
produced better than 40 billion barrels 
all by itself!” 

The AAPG shouldn't have any such 
misunderstandings with the natives 
during its Oklahoma meeting, for this 
state has made as much geological 
history as any in the nation. 

1 1 seem s f i ttin g to h old such a 
meeting in the only state providing 
for a geological survey in its constitu- 
tion* And not many states can match 
Oklahoma's record of setting up a 
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geology department at its state uni- 
versity before statehood. 

Not only lias the University of Okla- 
homa trained thousands of geologists 
since 1900, but it has been pre-eminent 
in the petroleum field. Its graduates 
were spreading the fame of 0 U. long 
before universities began to be judged 
by the records of their football teams. 

Oklahoma also has long been a 
showcase of geology, studied by un- 
dergraduates and professionals from 
both within and outside the state. Its 
rocks cover the whole roll call of geo- 
logic formations, going all the way 
back to the Pre-Cambrian era when 
the earth’s crust was formed. 

The Arbuckle Mountains alone are 
a geologist's dream. The late Charles 
N. Gould, who organized the O. U. 
geology department and later served 
as head of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey, used to take his students to 
the Arbuckles regularly, calling that 
area of southern Oklahoma “a three- 
act drama in stone.” 

In his book, “Covered Wagon Geo- 
logist,” Gould wrote of the Arbuckles 
as fondly as a jeweler describing his 
most precious gems: 

“If one is outdoors on a dark night, 
what is the best way to look into a 
room? Why, through a window, of 
course! And the Arbuckle Mountains 
are a window in Oklahoma, where we 
may look downward two miles toward 
the center of the earth.” 

“Within a radius of twenty miles ” 
Gould reported, “practically every 
phase of geology, except glacial and 
volcanic features, may be seen. Rocks 
of many geological ages, all the way 
from primitive granite up to coal 
measures, are exposed. These rocks 
consist of granite, porphyry, lime- 
stone, sandstone, shale, clay, flint and 
conglomerate. 

“Great upheavals of the earth's 
crust have turned these rocks on edge 
and folded them into a series of anti- 
clines and synclines. There are many 
crevices, or faults, where the rocks 
have slipped up on one side and down 
on the others . . . These rocks abound 
in fossils . . . One might collect for a 
year on an area not much larger than 
a city block and still not pick it clean, 
for each rain washes out more new 
forms,” 

In addition to the Arbuckles, Okla- 
homa has an exciting geological back- 
ground for oilmen. In the years when 
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This bookplate is the title page of 
Die Erdmanns- Hohle Bey Haxel by 
Carl August Lembke. The cartoons 
are from Geology: Familiarly Iltus - 
t rated, published in England more 
than a century ago. These publica- 
tions are among the more than 
16,000 volumes in the DeGolyer Col- 
lection , ranging from Hra harms 
Mourns Study of the Universe , pub- 
lished in 1467, to recent studies on 
atomic power and rocket propulsion. 



the state was literally the center of 
the nation's oil development, Okla- 
homa names gushed into the history 
books like the oil they produced: 
Cushing, Healdton, Garber, Burbank, 
Seminole. Tonka wa, Glenn Pool, Okla- 
homa City . . . these and others gave 
geologists the kind of glory that counts 
— in black gold. 

Thus it was more than chance that 
caused the AAPG itself to be cradled 
in Oklahoma. Formed tentatively at 
Norman in 1916 and permanently at 
a meeting in Tulsa Feb. 9-10, 1917, 
the association still operates from 
Tulsa, where its headquarters building 
was dedicated in 1953. 

Today petroleum geology is far 
more sophisticated than the crude 
“creekoiogy” that preceded it. The 
AAPG is currently concentrating on 
recruiting bright young men for what 
it sees as a limitless future in develop- 
ing all kinds of energy for the United 
States. 

One of its projects was kicked off 
last fall by Gov. Dewey Bartlett of 
Oklahoma — a geologist and AAPG 
member himself, and how about that 
for holding a convention during the 
right governor's term? It will bring 
outstanding geology students from the 
nation's colleges and universities to 
work for Oklahoma- based oil and gas 
companies next summer. Oklahoma in- 
tends to continue its tradition as a 
prime proving-ground for petroleum 
geologists. 

The AAPG tries to catch its future 
members even below the college age. 
Some years ago one of its committees 
wrote a handbook for the Boy Scout 
merit badge in geology. 

It turned out to be a handy little 
handbook. The wife of one geologist 
said after reading it she understood 
for the first time what her husband 
did for a living. 

The booklet gives geologists’ own 
view of their profession in this bit of 
advice to Scouts: 

“If you like soft living rather than 
roughing it, if you like easy thinking 
rather than tough problems, if you 
would rather stay home than see far 
places, if you want to live and die 
without your mental boots on, then 
don't be a geologist.” 

It won't be a dull meeting, when 
those 4,000 AAPG members tramp 
into Oklahoma City with their mental 
boots on. END 
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A HAND UP 


From a modest international head- 
quarters in Oklahoma, a private world- 
wide, self-help organization is making 
real impact at the village level in 21 
developing nations. Founded in 1951 
by Dr. John L. Peters, World Neigh- 
bors has grown from a single project 
in South India to more than 100 proj- 
ect areas in Africa, India, the Philip- 
pines, and Latin America. 

As a result of World Neighbors self- 
help programs, landless laborers in 
Deenabandu, India, now have farms on 
reclaimed wasteland . . . maize yields 
in Kaimosi, Kenya, have tripled , . * 
poultry programs in Guatemala and 
Ecuador double incomes . . , Filipino 
farmers in IIocos Norte are getting an 
extra crop of rice and more bushels 
per acre from improved seed. These 
are but a few examples of how this 
privately supported group is reaching 
people "at the very bottom 5 * through 
community development programs in 
food production, family planning, 
health education, leadership training 
and village industries. 


But while the headquarters is the 
nerve center, Dr. Peters, who serves 
as President, [joints out that the day- 
to-day decisions in the overseas pro- 
grams are made in the project areas 
by local workers and World Neighbors 
itinerating representatives. He pays 
high tribute to the chief architect of 
these programs, Merlin A. Bishop, 
vice-president for overseas operations, 
who came to World Neighbors after 
establishing an enviable reputation 
with the YMCA in China and Africa. 
Dr. Peters, just back from his eleventh 
overseas world tour, stresses the im- 
portance of building these programs 
around the immediate needs of each 
village. 

For this reason, World Neighbors 
projects are often widely dissimilar. 
With the Masai tribe in Tanzania, 
workers found improved housing to be 
the immediate need . . . while the 
Cakchiquel Indians of Guatemala 
needed poultry programs to boost in- 
come and improve nutrition. For slum 
dwellers of the Southern Philippines 


barrios, sanitation programs and home 
gardens were priorities. But in Kerala, 
South India, the land was so poor that 
village industries proved to be the only 
practical answer. 

“World Neighbors Isn't a giveaway 
program,” explained Dr, Peters, "All 
too often handouts hurt more than 
help. They rob a man of the only 
thing he has left — his self-respect.” 

World Neighbors uses revolving 
loan funds to provide such necessities 
as improved seed, fertilizer, and small 
tools. As these loans are repaid, funds 
are available for others. These loan 
funds have made possible a variety 
of activities ; small poultry flocks for 
Chagga tribesmen on Mt Kilimanjaro; 
a small palm nut processing plant at 
Arroyos y Esteros, Paraguay, which 
triples the value of the raw nuts; mo- 
bile irrigation pumps for drought 
stricken farmers at Vadala, India. 

World Neighbors was born of a 
sermon Dr. Peters delivered at St. 
Luke's Methodist Church in Okla- 
homa City on April 22, 1951, The re- 
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Been a band up ura m : Rock wall under hand construction. 


Chimaltenango: Lecture in poultry feed and nutrition . 


.THROUGH SELF HELP 


suit surprised everyone — most of all 
John Peters. He was simply trying to 
put into words his belief that there 
was a job to be done overseas in help- 
ing needy people build a better world, 
“not as government, not as church, but 
just as people,” 

Peters had seen world problems 
firsthand in World War II as a com- 
bat chaplain in the Philippines and 
later in Korea, He had buried his 
share of “good men fighting to buy us 
enough time to build a better tomor- 
row.” After returning home, Dr. Peters 
came to Oklahoma City University as 
a professor of religion. He settled into 
the “comfortable niche” of teaching 
and served briefly as interim minister 
of St. Luke's, 

It was General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's address to Congress that re- 
kindled Peters' wartime experiences 
and resulted in his sermon Let's Deal 
with Basic Jssues. The response was 
overwhelming. Within a few weeks a 
dedicated core of church laymen from 
many denominations had raised $13,- 


0(X1 They urged Dr. Peters to give 
full time to organizing and implement- 
ing a self-help program in the develop- 
ing nations. 

The first years were pioneering ones 
as World Neighbors determined, 
through trial and error, what worked 
and what didn't. But as program and 
support grew, basic patterns of opera- 
tion evolved. 

Some of the methods employed are 
these: 

- A “percolate up” type of aid — 
World Neighbors works directly with 
the villagers rather than by pouring 
in funds at the top hoping some will 
“trickle down” to the bottom. 

* Nationals as project directors — 



Most overseas personnel are nationals 
rather than Americans. They know 
their people, the language and the cul- 
ture, The villagers, with the assistance 
of project directors, determine and 
shape programs to meet their felt 
needs. 

* Small industries developed — 
Home crafts and industries are en- 
couraged to stimulate the income so 
badly needed in the villages and to 
help the projects become self- 
sufficient, 

* Private support — All support 
comes from individuals, organizations, 
churches and foundations. No support 
is either solicited or accepted from 
government, 

“Private support is another key to 
the effectiveness of World Neighbors ” 
says Dr. William S, Harmon, Vice 
President for Administration. “Vil- 
lagers know that we're working in their 
areas because we want to, not because 
we have to. This gives us the advan- 
tage of being able to go in with a 
budget of a few hundred dollars and 
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A HAND 
UP ... NOT w 
A HANDOUT 




the people are grateful. If a govern- 
ment program tried that, the people 
probably would have been offended 
because more aid wasn't offered.” 

Support for the movement comes 
from about 40,000 people in all 50 
states and several foreign countries. 
During 1966-67, Oklahoma ranked 
third in the amount of support, giving 
10% of the total — surpassed only 
by Pennsylvania and Florida. 

Eight Oklahomans serve on the 24- 
man World Neighbors Board of Direc- 
tors. They are: John W. Johnston, 
Oklahoma City developer, WN Board 
Chairman; Dr. Peters, President; W. 
Beverly Osborne, Oklahoma City res- 
taurateur, Treasurer; F, G, Blackwood. 
Oklahoma City oilman. Assistant 
Treasurer; John Jordan, Oklahoma 


City insurance man; Dr, J, B, Esk- 
ridge, III, Oklahoma City physician; 
Parker W. Patterson, Tulsa steel exe- 
cutive and Dail C, West, Miami 
businessman. 

An important part of World Neigh- 
bors "home front” domestic program 
is acquainting Americans with the 
problems in the developing nations 
and the need for individuals to become 
personally involved. From the head* 
quarters, speakers, printed informa- 
tion and audio-visual materials help 
spread this message. To aid in the 
effort a new. 28 -minute documentary 
motion picture, titled A HAND UP< 
has just been released nationally. It 
depicts the success of six self-help 
projects. The new film was produced 
by the author, who spent four months 
overseas with a cinematographer. The 
public service television audience this 
year is estimated to be 5 to 6 million. 

The late Chicago industrialist, Roy 
C. Ingersoll, paid a compliment to 
World Neighbors' money -stretching 
measures after visiting several Philip- 


pine projects. The former chairman of 
Borg- Warner Corporation said; "The 
mileage this organization gets out of a 
dollar is amazing.” 

Dr. Harmon stresses that the rela- 
tively small 19G7-68 budget of $658,- 
358 would not go nearly so far without 
the self-help approach, and the use of 
revolving funds that help finance local 
operations. For 1966-67 alone. World 
Neighbors helped increase annual in- 
come in the project areas by more 
than 74 million dollars. Concentrated 
self-help programs reached almost 
two million people in nearly 2,000 
villages. 

And the World Neighbors “hand 
up” program continues spreading into 
new areas as older projects become 
self-supporting* A Reader's Digest 
story some years ago paid this tribute 
to the organization: "World Neighbors 
projects have proved conclusively that 
implanting the self-help incentive is 
the surest route to lifting the vast 
millions of the world's poor and 
disinherited.” END 
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The variety itself is remarkable; 89er's, Homecoming, Circus, 

Veterans, Christmas, Rodeo, Halloween, Trades Day, Cherokee Strip- 
all are occasions for parading in Soonertand. 

Tri-State Festival, Pioneer Day, Fair, Exposition, St. Patrick’s Day, the 
4th of July, Community Birthdays, Oilrush Days, Horse Shows, Dog Shows, 
Livestock Shows, Kolache, Czech Festival, Sand Bass Fishing, Pow Wow 
—there may be people in other places who find more occasions for 
parades and produce more colorful ones. We've never encountered them. 

A reaction, on viewing a parade outside of Oklahoma, is how 
palid by comparison! Except for the televised monsters, like the Rose Bowl 
Parade, or the Orange Bowl Parade, that is. 

It seems incredible that a town of a few thousand people can each 
year produce a parade that in variety and excitement equals even 
such televised monsters. But it happens in Oklahoma. 

The Pride of Oklahoma, the University of Oklahoma band, is seldom 
equated, except by the huge, spectacular, and stirring sound of the band 
whose bass drums wear the emblem of the OSU Cowboys. One year 
one may seem to hold a slight edge, next year the other. (It really seems 
to depend on which one you're watching at the moment.) But any parade, 
which boasts either band, will have spectators cheering from 
beginning to end. 

Here comes a float which is a living replica of Ponca City's Pioneer 
Woman. In dress of bronze, bible in hand, holding her son’s hand with 
the other, it seems incredible that living flesh could so accurately resemble 
Bryant Baker’s heroic concept. 

A mounted war party of Kiowa, Cheyenne, Comanche, 

Pawnee, or Osage riders passes with stoic mein. Silent men, 
their warpaint ominous, they ride looking neither right nor 
left. There are only the hoof sounds of their horses. 

Their passage leaves silence in their wake. It never 
ceases to amaze that a Hollywood Indian’s 
paint invites derisive laughter, but not the 
warpaint of these grandsons of warriors. 

How is it that even the uniniated can 
instantly recognize the difference? The 
paint symbols of these Indian horseback 
men came to them from their 
grandfathers, who, in mystic ways, 
were given these emblems after 
prayer and fasting, in a century 
now past. Strangely, though some 
sense we cannot fathom, the 
message of that earth-hued g 

paint stilt speaks, across a i 

hundred years, gaining respect. s 

The real, the impact of 
authenticity, makes a hard mark 
on sensitive people. Anyone who 
ever saw oldtimer "Pistol Pete,” 

Frank Eaton, and his compadre, 

Rolla Goodnight, ride by in a 
pioneer wagon knew they 
were not men dressed up in 
frontier duds to play a 
The wagon sheet might 
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dirty, torn and flapping in the wind. The wheels 

perhaps dry and wobbling, the pans, the lantern, the chuckwagon 

gear setting up a clatter. But there was a way those oldtimers wore their 

bolstered guns. Though grizzled and old, those worn boots cocked 

up on wagon dashboard or brake pole, those weathered faces grinning at 

folks they recognized, allowed no doubt. They had been there, and 

seen the elephant, and heard the owl. 

To follow a parade route with the Douglass High School Band, 
its music so stirring, its sound so fine, with spectators bursting 
into spontaneous, enthusiastic applause that threatens to 
drown out the music . . . 

What makes Oklahoma parades so dramatic? 

That is easy. It is the variety of our people, and of our heritage. 

We are only one generation removed from the frontier. The memory 
of that magnificent era contributes fantastic western 
heritage units to every parade. 

Our Roundup Clubs, hundreds of fine horsemen, horsewomen, (and 
even horse children), all colorfully costumed, spendidly mounted, 
ride into the twentieth century from our frontier tradition. 

We have a statewide enthusiasm for rodeo. 

Oklahoma’s Negro people are masters of a proud tradition. 

The jazzband beat will set your blood to circulating. No parade 
is more than half a parade without it. God help us that we may learn the 
width of love, the wit to be different, to honor and accept each other 
as we are, before it is too late and we have lost the very things 
that make our land great — all the wide variety of things Irish, Indian, 
German, Negro, Czech, Mexican, Norwegian, Italian, French, Canadian, 
British, Oriental, that have gone into the weave of Oklahoma. 

We cannot afford to lose a one of them. Seeing an Oklahoma 
parade should surely so convince any thoughtful person. 

Add to this that there's a lot of ham in all us Okies. We love to 
wear costumes, to build mammoth super-floats, to be “show people" for a 
day (or a week, or a month, or as long as we can find an excuse to be). 
Perhaps most important, we can't stand to be outdone by anybody. 

So whatever we see in a parade anywhere, even at the movies or on 
the color TV, we’ll be satisfied and happy only after we’ve outdone it 
in a parade on the streets of our own hometown. — B.B. 
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REQUIEM 



Jesse Brewer 


When Oklahoma Today magazine began 
publication twelve years ago everyone of- 
fered encouragement and expressed their 
eagerness that the magazine would succeed. 
Some of this encouragement and eagerness 
was tinged with a disturbing element. 

It was not only disturbing. It was down- 
right infuriating. It usually came in the 
form of a remark something like this; “It’s, 
just a shame that we don't have pretty 
scenery so Oklahoma Today could be a 
pretty magazine like w 

After we’d heard that canard several 
times, it was all we could do to keep our 
teeth clenched in silent rage. We yearned 
to shout, “Why you simple-minded, blind 
idiot, all that ails you is that you never 
lift up your eyes to look around. Especially, 
you never turn off the beeline highway be- 
tween the town where you live and wher- 
ever you’re going!’* 

But, as short as we are on sense, we had 
enough to realize that such angry conten- 
tion wouldn’t prove anything. There had 
to be a better way. The way we picked was 
just to continue, issue after issue, publish- 
ing full -page color scenlcs of Oklahoma, 
scenery so beautiful that these ignorant 
ones might eventually, in chagrin, realize 
that they were wrong, and shut up. coni* 
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That was twelve years ago. Oklahoma's 
scenery made the point rather quickly. We 
haven't heard that canard in several years. 

It would have been most difficult to have 
accomplished this so quickly had it not been 
for a man named Jesse Brewer. 

Jesse was tall, angular, slow spoken, a 
gentle Okie, Just a couple sentences of his 
twangy drawl and you knew Jesse Brewer 
was a deep Southwestemer, a man born in 
Okieland. And as he had this land in his 
speech, Jesse had Oklahoma another place 
in his makeup. This was the important 
place. He had Oklahoma in his heart. 

In his forty-odd years of living he had 
looked at the same scenery, seen the same 
vistas others have seen — but with one dif- 
ference. Jesse Brewer really saw them. And 
what he saw, he was able to capture with 
his camera. 

We urge you to scan the pages of Okla- 
homa Today's issues from 1957-65, and re- 
view Jesse Brewer's work. Observe especial- 
ly his pictures of spring in eastern Okla- 
homa. Jesse saw the lovely pastels of that 
gentle country as perhaps no one, certainly 
no photographer, had ever seen them before. 

His pictures of the dogwood, the redbud, the 
softly greening young leaves that cloak 
those hills and mountains in springtime are 
pastel classics, worthy of being set aside as 
fine art. 

Look now, if you will, through those is- 
sues and give thought to Jesse Brewer's 
portraits of people. Old Pistol Pete, Frank 
Eaton, for example, and Jesse’s portrait of 
Moses Harragarra, hereditary chief of the 
Otoe people. Somehow, in a way that we 
have never seen equaled, Jesse saw, and 
caught with his camera, those quiet mo- 
ments when we are our best selves. His 
portraits reflect warmth, human dignity, 
and clearly that emotion which Saint Paul 
has told us is the greatest of all — love. 

Jesse could take his camera into the 
Wichita Mountains and come out with pic- 
tures of wildlife — the very wildest of God’s 
creatures, longhorn steers, buffalo bulls, 
beasts as powerful and dangerous as a loco- 
motive run amuck, yet in Jesse's pictures 
they appear so undisturbed that you feel 
you could, with equanimity, walk right up 
and pet them. He had the same knack with 
birds, and skittish little frightened crea- 
tures. In Jesses pictures they never seem 
afraid. 

It wasn't that Jesse Brewer couldn't 
photograph action. He could. In one of his 
photos of auto racing the flagman at the 
finish line has jumped high in the air and 
is whipping that checkered flag down with 
such violence it looks like he's signaling the 
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end of the world. 

Jesse showed us pictures of sailboats 
skittering windborne across lake surfaces 
as if winged. Pictures which imply that the 
sailboat is about to sail right off into space. 

There is no understanding the kind of 
talent Jesse Brewer had, or of accounting 
for the gentle person that he was. The best 
we have been able to do since his death 
has been, in quiet reflection, to review the 
pictures he made. They somehow evoke 
his image, his voice, his smile, the gift he 
had of making you feel just a little better 
about everything after having visited with 
you for awhile. 

Not that he was fluent with words. His 
brow would often furrow as he sought a 
way to express something he wanted to say. 
But his camera never failed him. 

Through his artistry he gave us all a gift. 
A most remarkable gift, for after seeing 
Oklahoma through the lens of Jesse Brew- 
er's camera, more Oklahomans have been 
able to see it themselves. 

Ironically, Jesse, who never seemed to 
hurry, fell victim to the hurrymp pace of 
this frantic age which seems to strike down 
so many at the peak of their creative power. 
Jesse wasn't geared to hurry, but the spirit 
of our time is such that whether we submit 
to its frantic pace or not, the pressure is 
always there, 

Mrs, Marie Brewer, Jesse's wife, pre- 
sented the full collection of Jesse's works 
to the University of Oklahoma, where it 
will remain for future study and research. 
The Jesse Brewer Collection in the Depart- 
ment of Archives there constitutes a legacy 
of value to future Oklahomans. 

The pictures we present here are not 
adequately representative of Jesse Brewer's 
work. If you will make a point of viewing 
all of his work in the issues of Oklahoma 
Today prior to his death you will gain from 
them a fair concept of the artistry of this 
dedicated man. 

Few Oklahomans ever heard of Jesse 
Brewer, yet he understood and loved this 
Sooner State as few others ever have. The 
staff of this magazine is abundantly aware 
of the debt Oklahoma Today owes him. 

Perhaps someday his name will be known, 
his worth to Oklahoma noted, and recog- 
nized. Perhaps not. Being unknown never 
bothered Jesse in the least. He never sought 
plaudits, or recognition, or even money. 

All he sought was a day, in any kind of 
weather, in which he could go with bis 
camera through this country he loved, 
photographing with patience and care all 
that he found; and then, later, some friends 
to show his pictures to. — B.B. 
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O sing a song of Nazareth 
of sunny days of joy f 
O sing of fragrant flowers ' breath 
And of the sinless Boy . 

O sing a song of Galilee t 
of lake and woods and hill > 

Of Him who walked upon the sea 
And bade its waves be still . ♦ . 

* , . Louis F. Benson 
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MOUNTAINS 
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PAQ6ANT 


BY BILL THARP 


Thousands of pilgrims will wend 
their way to a hillside near Lawton 
again this Easter, as they have for 
more than four decades. 

They will come from over the state, 
from all parts of the nation, and from 
foreign countries. 

Drawing them will be the age-old 
story that will unfold again, in more 
than fifty scenes, on the mountain* 
side that so closely resembles the 
Holy Land. 

Rehearsals have been underway 
since the third day of March as citi- 
zens of Lawton and the surrounding 
area gather to perpetuate a tradition 
begun in 1926 under the leadership 


Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
approximately 22 miles northwest of 
Lawton. 

The service begins at 2 a.m. and 
ends at dawn. There is no admission 
charge. 

The whole inspirational drama is 
made possible through the devotion of 
hundreds of people who donate their 
time and energy as actors, technicians, 
and workers. 

They do it all on a modest budget 
of $16,000 which is raised through 
volunteer donations by those attend- 
ing the Easter service ($2,500); small 
offerings left by visitors to Holy City 
during the year ($2,600 ) ; receipts of 
a non-profit refreshment stand during 
the Easter service ($1,200); gifts by 
members of the Golden Sunrise Club 
of Lawton and from friends and well- 
wishers ($3,700); allocation from the 
Lawton-Fort Sill United Fund 


of Rev. A. M, Wallock. 

Many members of the original cast, 
their children, and even their chil- 
dren's children, will be in costume 
this Easter mom, bringing to thou- 
sands of worshipers one of the great- 
est spectacles their eyes will ever 
behold. 

They will sit on the side of the 
rocky mountain, shivering as much in 
awe of the beauty and meaning of 
what is transpiring before their eyes 
as from the often chilly early spring 
weather that may test their fortitude. 

The Holy City ranges up the side 
of a huge natural amphitheatre in the 


($6,500). 

Planning for this year's pageant got 
off to a shaky start as the flu struck 
down key members of the staff, but 
by the end of January they were back 
on their feet and deep in deliberations 
on a theme for this year's service. 

Crisis after crisis has shaken the 
world. With clouds of war hanging 
heavily over this and other nations, 
the staff prayerfully sought guidance 
in choosing the theme for this year's 
production. 

They settled on the assurance found 
in the words of the Master: “My 
peace I give unto you . * ** 
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AERO COMMANDER RESEARCH 


BY HUGH 

The research department of the 
Aero Commander Aircraft Division of 
Rockwell Standards Corporation is 
located at Norman’s Westheimer 
Field. It is concerned with test, de- 
sign, and experimental projects. 

The Norman facility is crammed 
with intricate devices. It began work 
in September, 1954* with five people 
on the staff. The popular growth of 
the Oklahoma- made Aero Commander 
forced expansion, and the staff has 
grown to 150* 

The Norman installation is a scaled- 
down version of the mother plant at 
Bethany, with space age elements 
added. Their research mission is to 
look into the future. 

The Bethany Division builds four 
versions of the popular Aero Com- 
mander. There is the standard 500U 
which is seen in just about every 
major airport in the world. Next is 
the Grand Commander — a big brother 
of the 50GU. Then there’s the Turbo- 
jet Commander. Fourth is the swift 
Jet Commander, 

Two jets a month are rolling off 
the Bethany plant’s production line, 
and Aero Commander research has a 
number of “firsts” to its credit in the 
aircraft industry. The first super- 
charged twin-engine executive aircraft 
to fly was tested and certified by 
Aero Commander. Aero Commander 
designed and built the first pressur- 
ized twin-engine executive aircraft m 
general aviation. Aero Commander de- 
signed and test flew the first thin-line 
nacelle (engine covering) which great- 
ly reduced the drag of the plane* 

A number of exacting tests are per- 
formed on Aero Commander planes* 

In one, specialists submerge the 
plane’s fuselage in a huge water tank. 
Sans wings and engines, the fuselage 
is permitted to fill with water. It is 
then sealed and compressed air is 


SCOTT 

pumped into the hull Any potential 
weak spot is revealed quickly by this 
tremendous combined pressure. 

Dreaded icing conditions have been 
a major problem faced for years by 
airmen. Aero Commander engineers 
found that ice would build up around 
the air intake openings of jet engines. 
They sought a way to halt the forma- 
tion of the ice. A number of methods 
were tried. First they attempted to 
bring heat from the exhaust of the 
engine. More practical, they found, 
was to build an actual heating coil 
inside the front of the nacelle. This 
prevented the forming of chucks of 
ice which might later break off into 
the delicate turbo fan blades and 
damage the performance of the power 
plant* 

In solving another research prob- 
lem, they devised a method of mount- 
ing a camera outside the plane to 
photograph the air intake area in 
actual flight* To determine the decibel 
level of sound in the plane cabin, 
tape-recorded noises are amplified to 
clamorous din outside the cabin* while 
various sound-proofing materials are 
tested and the noise level recorded in- 
side the cabin , 

During flight tests duplicate sets of 
Instruments are mounted in the cabin 
as well as in the cockpit. The cabin 
instruments are monitored by a tech- 
nician, and photographed by 35mm 
motion picture camera. Test results 
are computer analyzed* 

The Jet Commander configuration 
was recently purchased by Israel and 
all of its manufacturing elements will 
soon be shipped to Israel* The Aero 
Commander 500 tJ, the Grand Com- 
mander, and the Turbo-jet Comman- 
der will continue to be manufactured 
at the Bethany, and Aero- Commander 
research will continue its growth and 
expansion at Westheimer Field. 
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Landrush! emblazoned the headlines . . . The national 
press pulled all the stops covering the Oklahoma story 


When history's first great land rush 
took place in Oklahoma in 1889 the 
major newspapers and magazines in 
the nation sent reporters and artists 
to the “frontier" to cover the story* 
Among them were two of the most 
famous artists of the American West, 
Frederic Remington and Rufus Zog- 
baum, then in the employ of Harper’s 
Weekly , the celebrated illustrated 
magazine which was the “Life** of the 
19th century. 

Harper* s coverage of early Okla- 
homa is especially valuable because 
of the many sketches of pre- statehood 


events and scenes* The era of the 
Plains Indian Wars was past* Indians 
were serving as scouts with the U< S* 
Cavalry. Only a Remington sketch 
could truly capture these former war- 
riors, long braids and feathers protrud- 
ing from under the brim of a campaign 
hat, as they patrolled the borders of 
the unassigned lands against that new 
intruder, the “sooner." 

When an illegal trader was caught 
by the soldiers, what narrative could 
match the story-telling ability of a 
Zogbaum sketch as the trader and the 
cavalry officer confront one another? 


Zogbaum visited the Indian Agency 
at Darlington and watched the Chey- 
enne braves, long reputed to be among 
the best horsemen on the Plains, rid- 
ing in scout drills, their days of war- 
riorship over. His sketchpad recorded 
this, adding to it other scenes that 
would otherwise be lost to history. 
Other artists such as W* V. Hema- 
court also contributed to the pictorial 
wealth of early Oklahoma. 

Still, there was much to the Okla- 
homa Story that even the most adept 
artist could not alone report* Accom- 
panying Zogbaum to Oklahoma was a 






correspondent named William Willard 
Howard, who often concerned himself 
with the "human interest” side of the 
news as he did in describing some of 
the Kansas border "Boomers.” 

Such a queer collection of out- 
fits, such a wonderful array of 
ancient weapons, from the old 
horse-pistol to the Leather-Stocking 
rifle , and such an unexpectedly 
large number of old pioneers who 
have had a hand in the settlement 
of most of the new Territories dur- 
ing the past third of a century r 
could never again be brought to- 
gether in one place . Many of the 
old fellows who got under way on 
the Arkansas River that Friday 
morning had fought QuantrelVs 
guerillas on the Missouri border ,, 
had wrestled with the Indians on 
the Kansas plains, had dug for gold 
in Colorado, and had worked and 
starved and traded horses in almost 
every other part of the Far West. 

These old fellows do not seem to 
know that they are growing old, 
but cling persistently to the belief 
that they are just as good as ever, 
and perhaps a little better, through 
experience and hard usage . When 
they come to contest claims in Okla- 
homa with younger and stronger 
offshoots of Missouri unrest and 
ambition they will be driven to the 
wall With all the picturesque and 
interesting features of the rush to 
Oklahoma there is a distinct tinge 
of pathos in the inevitable end 
which must sooner or later come 
to these old movers. 

And in a fine bit of narrative prose, 
Howard described the golden moment 
when the run finally began: 

As the expectant home-seekers 
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waited with restless patience , J/ie 
c/ear, stoee/ notes of a cavalry bu- 
gle rose and hung a moment upon 
the startled air. It was noon. The 
last barrier in the United States 
was broken down. Moved by the 
same pulse , each driver lashed his 
horses furiously; each rider dug his 
spurs into his willing steed , and 
each man on foot caught his breath 
hard and darted forward. A cloud 
of dust rose where the home-seekers 
had stood in line , and when it had 
drifted away before the gentle 
breeze , the horses and ivagons and 
men were tearing across the coun- 
try like fiends. The horsemen had 
the best of it from the start. It was 
a fine race for a few minutes , but 
soon the riders began to spread out 
like a fan , and by the time they had 
reached the horizon they were scat- 
tered about as far as eye could see. 
Another famous journalist to visit 
early day Oklahoma was Richard 
Harding Davis, then editor of Harper's 
Weekly but even more famous later 
as a war correspondent. Davis ran a 
series of articles about his trip to the 
West in Harper's and later published 
them as a book under the title of The 
West From A Car-Window. Davis 
writes of life in infant Oklahoma City 
in 1890; 

A man in Oklahoma City when 
the day’s work is done . . . can go 
to his cottage , or to “The Turf," 
where he can lose some money at 


faro , or he can sit in one of the 
hotels, which are the clubs of the 
city , and talk cattle to strangers, 
and real estate to citizens, or he can 
join a lodge and talk real estate 
there. One or two times a week a 
“show" makes a one-night stand 
at the opera house. On Sunday he 
goes to church, and eats a large 
dinner in the middle of the day, 
and walks up to the top of the hill 
to look over the prairie where he 
and others would like to build, but 
which must remain empty until the 
twelve different disputants for each 
holding have stopped appealing to 
higher courts. 

Harper's covered each of the land 
openings in Oklahoma, including the 
settlement of the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Wichita lands in southern Okla- 
homa. Reporter William R. Draper 
gave this interesting account of it; 

This last chance for home-seekers 
proved a greater attraction than 
any other previous opportunity ex- 
tended to them by Uncle Sam. In 
consequence 165.000 people rushed 
to the border in their wild endeavor 
to gratify that great desire — getting 
something for nothing. 

It was told me before I reached 
El Reno that the cowboys had taken 
the town. Water was said to be ten 
cents a cup, and ice impossible to 
buy at any price. I found plenty of 
both. Beds sold at a premium. Men 
sprawled in the dusty streets at 
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night. Others leaned on a box 
against the side of houses and 
caught a few winks of sleep. Of all 
the shootings and fights at El Reno 
and Lawton, most of them occurred 
in the early morning , when sleep 
had fled and men grew ill- 
mannered . 

Saloons did a rushing business . 
They flourished in tents and camp 
wagons. One man told me he had 
cleared $500 a day during the rush. 
A small boy peddling lemonade , at 
"all you can drink for five cents" 
made from $5 to $15 a day , 

Grafters and gamblers were num- 
erous. The rankest of gambling 
schemes took money from home- 
seekers, The land-opening was con- 
ducted something like a game of 
chance , hence it came to be a fad to 
gamble. Smart women daringly at- 
tired sat on camp-stools on the 
street and did a good business read- 
ing palms , In their estimation every 
man's palm was good for a farm in 
the new country. Birds in cages 
drew tickets from envelopes at so 
much per draw . A person's fate was 
written in these envelopes , accord- 
ing to the barkers. 

Draper also describes the drawing 
which was made on August 6, 1901: 

No less than fifty thousand peo- 
ple stood in the hot sun on the first 
day of the great drawing at El 
Reno. Every man and woman who 
had registered was sure that his or 
her name had been placed in an 
envelope , a plain white one t which 


had then been placed in a large 
wheel > 

It was a cheerful crowd. The 
women were restless , and anxiety 
and hope were plainly written on 
their faces . The first name drawn 
from the wheel was called out in a 
loud voice . A silence fell over the 
crowd. The lucky winner stepped 
forward and made his choice. He 
was offered a fabulous price for it 
by real-estate boomers, but he de- 
cided to keep it. 

Harper's did more than merely re- 
port the Oklahoma Story. As the 
statehood movement got under way, 
the publication editorialized in favor 
of it. In April, 1901, the publication 
carried an article entitled, “The Forty- 
Sixth State;" 

The fact that Oklahoma is still a 
Territory is sufficient evidence of 
the increased conservatism of Con- 
gress in the making of new States. 
No community as populous, intel- 
ligent, or wealthy has ever been de- 
nied for so long a time the privilege 
of Statehood . It is now realized that 
the point has been reached where 
conservatism ceases to justice, and 
Congress will shortly prepare the 
way for the organization of the 
Forty-Sixth State. 

Serving in its special way as an 
illustrated weekly journal, Harper's 
Weekly contributed much to the rec- 
ords of Oklahoma and left behind 
some interesting and valuable foot- 
notes of Oklahoma heritage. END 
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Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein’s rnusi- 
cal OKLAHOMA! began its run on Broadway just 
25 years ago* opening on the eve of April 1, 1943* 
at the St. James Theatre* New York critics promptly 
went berserk. “Wonderful!” wrote Lewis Nichols in 
the New York Times. The Herald-Tribune's Barnes 
called it, “The best musical of the season*” and the 
New York Sun's Morehouse wrote, “A rare and 
lovely production*” Walter Winchell rated OKLA- 
HOMA! “The best musical in town,” and Bums 
Mantle declared* “It was a great day for Broadway 
when OKLAHOMA! blew into town.” 

It was a great day for Oklahoma* too. In the years 
that followed we gained from it a fresh and joyful 
appreciation of our breezy western heritage. That 
wonderful show gave us the very best State Song 
of any state in the land. 

OKLAHOMA! broke all previous Broadway rec- 
ords; running for seven years* touring with two road 
companies for five years* winning a Pulitzer Prize* 
Millions of phonograph records were sold. The show 
placed three songs in the Hit Parade. OKLAHOMA! 
toured overseas translated into many languages, and 
became a motion picture through two wide-screen 
processes. It paid its original financial backers more 
than $2,500 for each $1 invested. 

The musical is still playing in stock* repertoire, 
college, high school and Little Theatre groups* 
OKLAHOMA! enjoys periodical revivals in New 
York, It is hardly possible to estimate how many 
millions of people all over the world have seen that 
“rare and lovely production*” Like Lynn Riggs' 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS which was its source, 
OKLAHOMA! in dialogue* humor, and setting is 
true Americana. To quote Theatre Arts , “It is a 
pellucid show, full of bright and lilting song.” 

Especially that song which now is Oklahoma’s 
State Song. We celebrate its Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary * May it be sung forever! B* B* 



NEW BOOKS 

OKLAHOMA LANDMARKS: a selection of note- 
worthy structures (pub* by the School of Architec- 
ture, Oklahoma State University, $1*00)* This small 
paper-bound booklet is most noteworthy* It is a col- 
lection of sepia-toned photos of historic buildings 
all over Oklahoma, plus important modem structures, 
and other highlights of our architectural heritage (a 
wooden oil derrick, Wichita grass house, Caddo 
stockade, etc.) It is a valuable reference work. It 
certainly serves to emphasize the tremendous variety 
of Oklahoma's architectural heritage, and it is an 
engrossingly interesting work for just casual reading* 


THE BOATMEN by Robert West Howard (G. P* 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, New York, $3.49). If the 
old days of river boating were as much fun as author 
Howard’s lively, well illustrated narrative it's a 
shame we missed ’em. But dry those tears; the 
tomorrow days of river boating are almost here in 
Oklahoma. In just two years we’ll be able to debark 
from the wharf at the Port of Catoosa, then down 
river past Fort Gibson, Muskogee, and Sallisaw to 
the Gulf of Mexico. We'll be un-land locked and can 
travel by water to any seaport in the wide world. 
We don't expect to see many packet boats on the 
Arkansas, but we'll be mighty surprised if a stem- 
wheeler or so of the ol' showboat type doesn't make 
that river passage up to Tulsa once in awhile. There 
is good custom in Tulsa, like those old-time river- 
boat men were seeking. The new breed isn't likely 
to pass it up. Perhaps author Howard will be navi- 
gating this way himself one day, and will include the 
upper Arkansas* the oldtime riverboats that climbed 
upstream to Fort Gibson, and their modern sisters 
soon to be heading this way, in his next writings 
on that subject. 


WHERE THE WIND BLEW FREE: Tales of 
Young Westerners by Gene Jones (W. W. Norton 
& Co., New York* New York.) An interesting and 
well-written group of short biographies, among them 
several Oklahomans. There is Mo- Keen, the Mexican 
boy who wanted to be captured, and became a famed 
Kiowa medicine man. Another concerns an Osage 
boy after whose father the town of Claremore was 
named. You’ll find the story of Catherine and Sophia 
German* Cheyenne captives; Mary Fletcher Cook, 
who hated her Cheyenne captors; and, by contrast, 
Cynthia Ann Parker, mother of Quanah* who though 
a captive so loved her life among the Comanche 
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people that she lived only briefly after being re- 
turned to white civilization. The narratives contain 
several errors, such as locating Rush Springs in 
southeastern Oklahoma, but the author’s feeling for 
the spirit of the times and his understanding of the 
people about whom he writes is excellent and over- 
shadows these minor inaccuracies. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A 
QUAKER AMONG THE INDIANS by Thomas C. 
Battey (Univ. of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla., 
$2.00). Alice Marriott’s introductory comments on 
Battey ’s life and work among the Indians add the 
perfect touch to this autobiographical narrative. Bat- 
tey’s record of his experiences among the Kiowa 
people is particularly to be prized for he went among 
them at a time when they would neither trust nor 
accept any other Caucasian. He was a great deal 
more than a teacher. He was a wise Counselor and 
a friend, willing to accept people as they are, un- 
willing to attempt to force changes on Indian people 
only to make them more like himself. He tried to 
make life better and more meaningful for everyone 
with whom he came in contact, and his high purpose 
makes this book more than an historical account. 
It becomes an example of dedication and worthwhile 
living, of value to today’s peace corps workers or 
anyone who attempts to serve in the midst of a cul- 
ture other than their own. 


COWBOYS AND INDIANS: Characters in Oil 
and Bronze by Joe Beeler (Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla., $7.95). A multiplicity of ingredients 
enter into the making of a fine artist; talent, empathy, 
knowledge of his environment and understanding of 
it ... Joe Beeler has been bounteously endowed 
with every needed quality. He paints the American 
West as it used to be, and still is. Joe is a lifelong 
westerner who has ridden a lot of range, including 
Oklahoma range. He looks like a working cowboy. 
He is one, although the demands for his painting and 
sculpture are so great that he has mighty little 
time to spend at horseback work any more. Add 
mastery of technique to familiarity with, and liking 
for, rugged western terrain, Indian people, range 
riders, horses, cattle and you have the work of Joe 
Beeler. This new book is a treasure, Joe’s written 
comments in it, about each picture, are salty, appro- 
priate, and interesting as all get out. 


MODERN ABC’S OF FAMILY CAMPING by 
George S. Wells (Stackpole Books, Harrisburg, Pa., 
$4.95). This reviewer (who thought he was knowl- 
edgeable and right up-to-date on the subject of 
camping ) picked up a whole heap of new ideas from 
this book; for example, a new and safe way to heat 
the interior of a tent in cold weather — much better 
than any we ever tried before. George Wells has 
been authoring books and articles on camping for a 
lot of years. He must certainly be the most knowl- 
edgeable of authorities on camping devices and tech- 
niques. We commend his counsel to inexperienced 
would-be campers, and his thorough going know-how 
on the latest and best to the most experienced 
campers. 


STRANDS OF NATURE 
Turquoise for the blue of skies 
Mauve a distant haze 
Coral is the stretch of earth 
Seared by sun-swept days. 

Stripes of jade from cottonwoods 
Fleecy clouds the white 
Sunsets are the strands of orange 
That greet a star-flung night. 

Reflections, in the palest gold 
Of many, many moons 
Brown hands have woven into rugs 
Upon their ageless looms. 

. . . Freda H. Stansberry, Shawnee 


SPRING CADENCES 
Forever I shall hold within my heart 
The cadences of lark-song in the spring. 

The call of redbird wakes a vital part 
Of memory. The star-world April night 
Can start a million recollections of a thing 
Or conversation shared — a song to sing, 

A journey made to view some work of art 
Or see where nature wrought majestic sight. 
Sometimes I still can breathe the fragrant spell 
Of lilacs that we planted that first year. 

I wait for angel messages each spring 
That iris gardens whisper plain and clear. 

I trace Love’s pattern in a gentian bell 

And hear your voice in silences that memories bring. 

. . . Mary Neely Capps, Snyder 


COMES SPRING 
Comes Spring 
The sap begins to flow 
In every outdoor handy man. 

He feels the urge 
To spade and hoe 
To plant a seed 
And watch it grow — 

Perhaps to add a patio. 

So while his wife cleans house indoors, 
Outside he finds an hundred chores. 

. . . Bess Truitt, Enid 
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Fifty years ago in Oklahoma, R. M. 
Hoots owned and loved a little mare 
named Useeit The mare was a short- 
distance sprinter running in two- fur- 
long events at fair grounds or in 
match races against other dash spe- 
cialists. She wasn’t even a fair sprinter 
by today’s quarter-horse standards, 
but Hoots adored her in a manner 
that only a horseman can understand. 
To him she symbolized a dream of 
glory that he kept strictly to himself. 

In ail things material, K. M. Hoots 
was a poor man. He owned a cabin 
and a piece of land that produced 
barely enough to support himself, his 
wife, and Useeit, Occasionally, the 
mare won a small purse at one of the 
local fairs or race meets, and the 
driblets of cash helped keep things 
going on the Hoots’ place. Occasion- 
ally, he won a bet with her. 

On the surface, Hoots was a quiet 
man with all the deep reticence in* 
herenfc in one of his full Indian blood. 
His secret dream w r as that one day a 
colt of his own breeding and training 
would win the Kentucky Derby. Hoots 
didn’t know exactly why he had 


chosen the far-off Derby as the goal 
of his dream. Something in the long 
and colorful history of the famous 
Louisville turf classic had fired the 
imagination of this silent man, and 
the Derby it must be. He never spoke 
of his dream even to his wife, for to 
attempt its realization would require 
money that R. M. Hoots did not 
possess. 

Several years passed, with Hoots 
no nearer his secret goal. Luck was 
breaking badly for the Indian horse- 
man. Racing Useeit across the Mexi- 
can border in Juarez, Hoots fell afoul 
of the track authorities in a bitter dis- 
pute involving the selling rules in ef- 
fect at the meet, A certain owner, in 
accordance with the rules, had put in 
a bid for the Indian’s beloved mare. 
Hoots did not understand a rule that 
permitted one owner to buy another 
man’s horse against his wishes. He 
asked the prospective purchaser to let 
him keep Useeit for one more night; 
he wanted to say goodbye in private 
and in his own way. The small request 
was granted. That night the Indian 
somehow spirited Useeit back across 
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the Rio Grande to the safety of Amer- 
ican soil. That midnight flight from 
Mexico probably was not the melo- 
dramatic gesture of defiance it seems 
on first inspection. Rather, it appears 
to have been the instinctive reaction 
of a man to a painful situation utterly 
beyond his comprehension. 

The Juarez track officials promptly 
slapped an indefinite suspension on 
Hoots and his mare, an action subse- 
quently recognized and upheld by 
American racing authorities. 

Shortly after this episode, the gods 
of fate tired of swinging punches at 
Hoots. Oil was discovered on Indian 
land. Black gold gushed forth. Hoots 
had money, plenty of money, for the 
first time in his life. Quickly his won- 
derful dream began to unfold. A letter 
was carefully composed and dis- 
patched to the Juarez racing stewards, 
begging them to lift the suspension on 
Useeit that she might be bred to a 
stallion in good standing. Happily, 
the request was given a sympathetic 
reading and the suspension revoked. 



Hoots bred his little mare to Colonel 
E, R. Bradley's great stallion, Black 
Toney. 

It is doubtful if there ever lived a 
happier man than R, M. Hoots was 
at that moment — but the dice were 
rolling again and this time they came 
up snake-eyes for the silent Indian. 
While his mare was in foal, Hoots be- 
came ill — an illness that was to be 
fatal. Sensing his imminent death in 
the mysterious way of his people. 
Hoots called his wife to his side and 
told her that he had had a vision; 
that Useeit's foal would win the Ken- 
tucky Derby. He instructed her to 
name the colt Black Gold. 

As predicted hy Hoots, Useeit pro- 
duced a colt— a fine, rugged young- 
ster. Mrs. Hoots named him Black 
Gold, and put him in training at the 
proper time. The youngster raced well 
as a two-year-old, continued to im- 
prove during the winter racing season 
of 1923-24, and was duly nominated 
for the Kentucky Derby. The opera- 
tors of the winter books across the 
country opened him at 25-to-l on their 
sheets; some made him 40-to-I, The 
hardbitten bookies gave the “Indian 
horse' 1 only an outside chance in the 
big race. This son of a lowly county 
fair performer, this upstart from the 
Southwest win the Derby against the 
likes of Sarazen and Wise Counsel- 
lor? Ridiculous^-al though the boys 
didn’t use that exact word. Hell no, 
he was just another long shot, like 
dozens of hopefuls entered in the his- 
toric Run for the Roses! 

As has happened before, and since, 
the reasoning of the all-wise experts 
was considerably askew. Smart bet- 
tors who had followed Black Gold's 
brief career, considered these prices 
a terrific overlay. Especially in the 
Southwest and Middle West, horse 
players bet him heavily. Steadily, 
Black Gold's price in the winter books 
dropped. Money continued to pour in 
as shrewd horsemen remembered the 
smashing stretch runs the black colt 
had recorded in the mile races that 
finished out his juvenile season. When 
Black Gold won the one-and-one- 
eighth mile Louisiana Derby on March 
17, the sharp-shooters knew that the 
m 1 1 e-and-a-quar ter Kentucky Derby 
distance would be made to order for 
the hard-hitting Oklahoma colt, and 
they bet him until most books refused 
to accept another wager. In the last 
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few weeks before the race a number 
of big operators tried desperately to 
lay off the tremendous amount of 
money that overbalanced their books. 
Too late — nobody wanted any part of 
it. Black Gold was hot, and the 
bookies were scared. 

They had reason to be scared. On 
May 14 Black Gold took a tune-up 
race at Churchill Downs in easy 
fashion, and on Derby Day he reigned 
as favorite at less than 2-to-L 

Nineteen horses went to the post 
that Derby Day of May 17, 1924, This 
was the Golden Jubilee Derby, the 
50th since a little chestnut colt named 
Aristides had won the first back 
in 1875, 

Trainer Hanly Webb was at the 
rail as Black Gold trotted past the 
jam-packed stands. Full-blooded 
Osage, close friend of R. M, Hoots 
before the latter’s death, Webb was 
keyed to a high pitch of excitement 
that afternoon as he watched the trim 
black colt approach his great moment. 
An incongruous figure in old raincoat 
and faded trousers, Webb looked more 
like a stable hand than the successful 
trainer of a Derby favorite. 

From her box, Mrs, Rosa Hoots 
also watched Black Gold. For more 
than three years, since her husband’s 
death, she had desired more than any 
other thing in life that Black Gold 
should win this race. 

Of the nineteen starters in the race. 
Colonel E. R. Bradley’s Idle Hour 
Stock Farm was represented with 
three. H. P. Whitney sent out two, 
as did Rancocas Farm, Great names 
of racing showed their colors in the 
event; Greentree, Ben Block (who had 
won the race two years previously 
with Morvieh), Mrs, Walter M, Jef- 
fords, E. B, McLean, Gifford A. 
Cochran, C, B, Head and J, S, Cosden 
each had a rooting interest in the 
Golden Jubilee classic. The bettors 
went to the black colt from Oklahoma, 
making him favorite. Rancocas’ entry 
was second choice at 3%-to-l, and the 
rest of the field from 10-to-l up. 

Jack Mooney broke Black Gold well 


in the first flight, close to the pace, 
until near the turn for home. The colt, 
running smoothly under restraint, was 
strong and full of run. Jack knew he 
had plenty of horse under him, and 
rounding for home, he gave him the 
call to go to the leaders. The Okla- 
homa upstart stretched out and began 
to roll. 

Up front, Chilhowee and Bracadale 
were all out head-to-head. Suddenly, 
from the stands and from the over- 
flow crowd in the infield, the roar 
went up “Black Gold! Black Gold!” 

The flying black colt moved quickly 
past the faltering Bracadale, past the 
gamely fighting Chilhowee, in a sus- 
tained stretch drive to win by a half- 
length going away. 

The huge horseshoe of roses was 
hung around Black Gold’s neck and 
the photographers shot him from 
every angle. But the real drama of 
the occasion for those who knew of 
R. M. Hoots and his great dream, was 


reserved for the moment when Mrs. 
Hoots was called to the reception 
stand to be congratulated by the Gov- 
ernor and the track officials and to 
receive the $5,000 Gold Cup always 
presented to the owners of Derby win- 
ners. The dignified Indian woman 
bowed politely as the cup was pre- 
sented, smiled a slow smile, expressed 
her thanks, bowed again and turned 
away with the glittering symbol of 
the goal that had been won too late. 

Still fondly remembered in Okla- 
homa, the “Indian horse” has not been 
forgotten in the bookmaking fratern- 
ity either. Never have the cagey op- 
erators of the rich winter books taken 
such a beating. Two Chicago bookies 
lost more than $350,000, and every 
book from New York to San Fran- 
cisco showed a loss. The wise old rule 
of a balanced hook has been restored 
to the bookmaker’s modus operandi , 
and Black Gold can be credited with 
reviving it and making it stick, END 


1 



PHOTOS BY J C SKEETS MEADOW 


H. Burke is the jockey up in that fine portrait of Black Gold on our opening pages. 
Here, in the winner's circle after the run for the roses at Churchill Downs, Black Gold's 
jockey is J, H> Mooney . 
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THE HUMOROUS ART OF BILL FLORES 





Bill Flores 1 fun is gentle and refresh- 
ing. Perhaps we are emerging from 
that grim era in which everyone was 
afraid to tell a joke for fear it might 
“offend” someone. William Vann 
Flores is Indian (Cherokee- Papa gal . 
He likes to poke a little fun at us 
noble redmen who have, in truth, 
made occasional strange use of some 
of the things we've learned along the 
“white man’s road.” 

For instance, the dignified elder 
walking through his cold winter camp 
carrying an auto battery which ap- 
pears to be plugged into his underwear. 

Bill's humor is sometimes not quick- 
ly apparent, unless you. too, are In- 
dian. Take, for example, that slightly 
pot-bellied old stickball player stand- 
ing there all ready for the fray in his 
old-time moccasins — with modern 
football cleats on them. 

Us Indians, who are supposed to be 
stoic and humorless, get Bill's point 
immediately. Then we giggle or 
chuckle or laugh like crazy — unless 
we are among a bunch of non -Indians, 
in which case it is necessary for us to 
remain straight-faced, unsmiling, and 
maintain our reputation as humorless 
stoics. 

Like the old gentleman who sits 
immobile, impassive, while a spotted 
skunk pauses, looking muy contents 
a paw on the old gent's knee, another 
on his hand. The old gent has surely 
become stoic. He doesn't dare move, 
but what would you do in a predica- 
ment like that? 

You don’t have to be an expert in 
Indian lore to grasp all of Bill’s fun- 


nies. There is his redman would-be 
William Tell, who is not likely to get 
a second chance. And that other 
marksman whose arrow is stuck in the 
rear parts of the buffalo he's running 
from. 

Taking into consideration that our 
Indian ancestors were here before any- 
body else. Bill figures they should be 
credited with a good many “firsts.” 
As, incidentally, the first snowman. 
Those gleeful kids have obviously 
used their papa as a model. Papa, 
viewing their creation, looks like thun- 
der. It appears that he will be the 
first “Amur lean” to reject his portrait. 

The dog, peeking out from under 
the bush, clearly expects the boom to 
be lowered. Even mama, instead of 
exhibiting the usual motherly pride, 
is grimly doubtful. 

While Bill was in the army in Ko- 
rea he regularly drew a cartoon strip 
called Quick time, and was offered a 
staff position on Stars and Stripes , 
Bill attended highschool in Anadarko, 
is a graduate of Chilocco, has studied 
at El Reno Junior College. Los An- 
geles' Art Center, the Kansas City 
Art Institute, and Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. 

He lives at Concho, and is a medi- 
cal illustrator for the F.A.A.'s Aero- 
medical Institute, Bill's work has 
been exhibited in art shows and one- 
man show T s all over the nation, from 
New York and Washington, D.C., to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and 
in Monterrey, Nueva Leon, and 
Guadalajara, Mexico. His Indian name 
is Laughing Bull — which fits. B.B. 
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